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ADDRESS TO THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
BY MARY ANN KELTY. 

The writer of this Address, who we presume 
is not connected in religious membership with 
Friends, evinces a strong and decided attachment 
to the principles of our Society, of which she has 
given evidence in the views here presented. They 
appear to be marked by great sincerity, and al- 
though designed originally for Friends in Eng- 
land, the suggestions which they contain are so 
smportant, and su desercin, .! general attention, 
we see no reason that they should be confined to 
that meridian. ‘The profession of christianity 
which our Society maintains in the eye of the 
world is certainly a very exalted one, and it may 


be necessary for us to be frequently reminded of| 
ones,—** What is it to have a distinct name, or) 
‘distinct meetings from the world, unless the power 


the peculiar obligations which rest upon us to be 
found walking answerably to our high calling.— 
There can be little doubt that had we exhibited 
more consistency in this respect, our testimonies 
would have been better understood, and more ful- 
ly appreciated than they are in the present day.— 
It cannot be concealed that notwithstanding the 
many zealous attempts at reform, and the appear- 
ance of increased interest in religious affairs, the 
spiritual nature of christianity continues with too 
many to be involved in deep mystery; it still re- 
mains to the Jews, that is, to the self-righteous 
professors, a stumbling block, and to the wise 
Greeks, that is, to tle learned and enthusiastic vo- 
taries of science, foolishness. In view of this fact, 
it must be evident that the duties which devolve 
upon us as a Society maintaining the position that 
** whatsoever is to be known of God is manifest 
in man,”’ 
it is highly incumbent upon us that our conduct 


and character in all their parts, should carry a cor-| 


responding demonstration of the truth and efficacy 
of our inward belief. ‘To induce profitable con- 
siderations of this nature appears to be the object 
of the following address, It may be proper to add, 
that the writer is the author of an interesting work, 
published in England, and entitled, ** Early days); 
in the Society of Friends exemplifying the obedi- 


|sacred trust to fone 


are of the greatest importance; and that| 


ence of Faith in some of its first members.” From 
this work we have made occasional extracts for 
our columns. ‘The Address here given forms the 
concluding part of the volume. 


Having ended the proposed task of exemplify- 
ing the obedience which is of faith, the labors of 
the writer of these pages, might perhaps, con- 

clude. But she feels that a further service is re- 
quired of her, from which, however she might de- 
sire it, she cannot conscientiously be exonerated. 

It is in simplicity, and as she humbly trusts, in 
a measure of godly sincerity, to urge upon you, 
who are the descendants of these witnesses of the 
Lord, and who profess the same principle of truth 
as that by which they glorified God,—to consider 
the immense responsibility which attaches to your 
walk and conversation before your fellow-crea- 
tures. Let other religious professors be what 
they may, let ¢heir habits, whether of business or 
of pleasure, of public or of domestic life, manifest 
what spirit they will—yow are called, and loudly 
called, to be a marked and separate people; and 
that not by a system of peculiarities and a rigid 
attachment to singularities and distinctions, in 
which it is obvious, that the most insincere can 
vie with the greatest saint; not by the most rigid 
faithfulness to any and alli of these, will your re- 
quirements be fulfilled —but by the display of that 
** banner of the Lord,”’ which your holy forefathers 
carried so nobly, and Mi they transmitted as a 

a a: the unfurling of this 
ensign, with folie? ore” engraved on 
every part of it—and by being ‘ “ living epistles of 
C hrist, known and read of all men’ *—that 2 you are 
to evince the illustrious stock from whence you 


are derived;— illustrious in that true nobility which 


comes from Ged. 
‘* What is it,”” says one of those truly illustrious 


of the Lord be felt in your hearts, and his presence 
in your assemblies?” What is it indeed, but set- 
ting up a broader mark than common, for the pro- 
fane scoffer at all religion, to shoot his arrows at? 
For what, (it may, and it ought to be asked,) do 
these distinctions denote? Is it not the profession 
of something deeper, something more real, more 
influential, more solemn, more divine, more spir- 
itual and inferior, than the generality of religion- 
ists profess? Is it not hat which your honest an- 
‘cestors well called fruth? that glorious principle 


for which they suffered, and for which some of 


them were content to die? ‘The exfernal nature 
‘of formularies, and an adhesion to the /etter of 
scripture, with the aid of this and the other man’s 
notions about such things, may greatly contribute 
to keep the generality of persons at ease in a low 
and worldly profession of christianity. But you 
can find no such comfort in your mode of faith; 
since “* one is your master, even Christ—Christ 
the light of the world—Christ within, the hope 
of glory.”’ He will not flatter nor deceive you— 


he will give you no forced or false constructipn of 


your case. If, as your professed principle di- 
rects,— you eome to him and to his light in your 
consciences, he will show you how and where you 
stand; and remember, that if you do not come to 
him, as your living aud ever-present teacher, 
dwelling and speaking to you in your hearts, 
you do not come to that whic a as it forms the 
glory, so it forms the /ife of yor 
religion. Wherein do ye 


prot ssion of 


} 
{ 


liffer from others? Sure- 


ly in nothing but in eccentricity, it might justly 
be replied, if ‘his were not your obvious distine- 
tion;—that, whilst the greater part of religious 
professors are but gazing at the letter which de- 
scribes truth; you seek after, and endeavor to walk 
by the ie internal guidance of the thing 
itself, 

Tuts then, is to be your glorious peculiarity,— 
that you are men and women of truTu!—W hilst 
many who name the name of Christ, so far from 
departing from iniquity, have it written in living 
characters upon all their transactions; whilst they 
are known and despised as cunning and over- 
reaching in commercial dealings—subtle and de- 
ceitful in daily interecourse— worshippers of mo- 
ney—watchers for self-advancement, and in all 
things proving that the ady antages of this world, 
are the ‘“‘ gods many, and lords manv”’ of their 
genuine devotion;—whilst this, we say, is their 
condition—you are to be separated in heart and 
life, from all such defilements;—casting them from 
you to the moles and to the bats, 

Suppose it de the degrading era, when commerce 
best thrives, where conscience truckles most to 
the corruptiens of mankin l;—suppose the day— 
the awful day, be come, “‘ when no man can buy 
or sell, save he that hath the mark or the name 
of the beast in his right hand;’’—still, with the 
holy patriarch, every individual among you should 
be able to say, ‘* my righteousness I hoid fast, and 
will not let it go; my heart shall not reproach me 
so long as | live.”’ 

But | feel compeBed t# pause, and ask if it be 
needful 40 make to you this earnest appeal—to 
you, w hose membership is in a society, respect- 

ing which, an individual could once thus nobly 
testify? 


‘* This light,”’ he says, “* teacheth not to covet, 
not to desire earthly dignities or estates. Let it 
be looked at over England; which of us, so much 
as mind these things? Nay, the Lord knows, that 
the love of these things is daily rooted out of our 
hearts more and more, and we are a people whom 
the world cannot charge with covetousness or 
love of the world, wherewith all sorts of profes- 
sors hitherto have been too justly chargeable.” 

Oh, Friends! if in the least measure, a mightier 
hand than that frail one which traces these lines, 
should thereby knock at the door of your hearts, 
and ask if all be well there;—if, “in the cool of 
the day,”’ that still small voice, which spoke in 
love and consolation to your fathers, pleads some- 
what sorrowfully, and as it may be, in this wise, 
speaking unto you; ‘‘ 1 remember thee, the kind- 
ness of thy youth, the love of thine espousals, 
when thou wentest after me in the wilderness, in 
a land that was not sown—lIsrael was holiness un- 
to the Lord,”’—if, to this tender appeal, it might 
be added, ** but now they are gone far from me, 
and have walked after vanity, and are become 
vain’—if such should be the case,—oh, think 
once more,—how svlemn is the admonition! 

No common trust was that consigned to you, no 
common principles—no common, notional, ouf- 
side religion. It was a REALITY—a life—and a 
ministration of life to those who received it! Where 
is it then?—for be assured, that God will require 
it at your hands!—W here is the true gospel mes- 
sage that was left with you? for this was the mes- 

sage which was declared unto you, that ** God is 
light, and in him is no darkness at all.’’ If any 
come amongst you, seeking for the declaration of 
this gospel-message, do they find your ministers 
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breaking that bread of life to hungry souls, which DIVISION IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH There has indeed for a long time been a deep 
their predecessors in the Master’s vineyard dealt IN GERMANY. 
” ane. this ane : ; : 
os $0 sm —_— ee ce yng w a Our readers are probably aware that an exten- throughout the German states, which now seems 
ed, wandering sheep, who had long gone astray auers ¢ abl} pe S- 
in the wilderness, asking its way to the true fold, sive rupture has occurred amongst the German ‘© be gathering strength and bursting forth. 
° . 7 : : . - o sD “s ie 
first of one hireling, and then of another, should Catholics, which has assumed an importance, and lhe letter of John Ronge is entitled, ‘* Opinion 
meet, in its distress, with the living ministrations 


‘one rour forefathers; which flowing as they isha : ; eesti os 
ag tna is aes save forth the scrip- 8¢2tcely inferior to the great reformation of Luther. Coat of Treves;” and its style accords so well 
é at g: \e scrip- ) 


and growing distrust in the popular theology, 


‘ on : , 
is replete with consequences, which may prove of the Catholic priest, John Ronge, on the Holy 


tures, caused scripture itself to be understood by The immediate cause of the movement arises a ee .- pepo ” = — reform- 
this inquirer, as it never was before—suppose such from an attempt on the part of the Catholic priest- ©'S» nctucing those of our own Society, that we 
an one as this to say, ‘‘ Here is the ministry of 
Christ—here is his true apeste telling +8 ee to an extent which the present enlightened condi- Opinion of a Catholic Priest in regard to the 
ps ee aa ee E tion of the German people especially, will not Holy Tunic at Treves. 

I am met with bread—not with the dry, hard tolerate. A story has been got up, that the iden- 
stones of words and notions;—here I am turned tical coat worn by Christ at his crucifixion is still 


to the life within—the light within—and not preserved in the Cathedral of the city of Treves! have heard—you know it—men of Germany— 
drawn out into a labyrinth of confused conceptions 


l i“. | joi If to tl le wi That it was brought thither from the Holy Land San : mtg os igus teachers of 
avoul ut. det me join mysell to the peopie who : ie the German people, that which would once upon 

; y Helen: ‘onste the fourth Pp 
are thus taught—and who are walking by the by Helena, the mother of Constantine, in the fourt 


atime have sounded in our ears as a fable, or a 
counsels of this living and ever-present T'eacher.”’ century ; and has until recently been concealed ; fetion—is neither a fiction nora fable, but real 


Suppose, I say, such an one to come into your that it is now restored to the Bishop of ‘reves; truth and verity. Bishop Arnoldi of Treves has 


assemblies: —does he find this peculiar fealure of who js also engaged in a negociation with Prince exhibited for the adoration and reverence of chris- 


yrofesse inci and of your ancestor’ : , ‘ Bal tians a garme > ‘Tunic of : 
your professed principle, and of y “| Metternich for the recovery of the ‘* Holy Nail,’’ garment called the Tunic of our Lord! 


ministry, distinctly exhibited, and livingly en- sais hala 1 will sia saaiinial tia ilt According to the last account, five hundred 
forced? 1 ask again, does he find the peculiar WNC 1 18 expected will soon be restored i NK ‘thousand persons have already made a pilgrimage 


excellence and truth of an inward tevelation of manner! to see this relic, and every day fresh thousands 


Ss : -. bl ial ie a sae F 3 se sha . he sR ; ; 
Christ the light of life,—a Redeemer working re About a year since, the Bishop of Treves pub- flock to it, especially since the garment in ques- 


Jemntion within, which formed the unvarying ,. tion is found capable of curing diseases and work- 
Pi ; : e 4) ee licly announced that the ‘‘ Holy Coat’’ would be . es 6 ¢s and work 
and unceasing theme of the ancient Friends’ la- ’ . ing miracles. 


sa ajc ticeaiieed : _| ing 

bors,—continually declared, its power testified to, exhibited for a period of six weeks at the Cathe-| “pie news has spread among the people of all 
and the way to experience it explained?—or does dral of Treves, and that according to the bull of lands, while certain priests in France maintain 
he find that, commonly, and with very rare ex- Pope Leo X, dated 26th January, 1514, all those that they alone possess the real Tunic of Christ, 


. . . ale : " P f > on tanh ‘ a 7 = Q - - Tr ie ce . = Tk. : 
= the declarations of y Jur ministers, are who came to “‘ worship the holy garment by im- and that the one at Treves is an imposture. ‘Truly 
as lifeless, as outward, as doctrinal, as notional, \ aay iainailcaeitnicin titania aietiiibiin the saying here applies,—* He who can occupy 

; diate view,”’ wo ce ole By Peete dy. / ee 
and as profitless, (in so far as respects the turn-| Ose view, 5 . l his mind about such things without losing his rea- 


ing persons to the living and true Redeemer and Accordingly, at the time appointed, immense num- gon, has none to lose.’ Five hundred thousand 


re 
Teacher, in their own souls,) as the effusions of bers of people poured forth from every part of Eu- men—-five hundred thousand intelligent Germans— 
those who openly profess the /e/ler of scripture to rope towards the ‘* Holy City;’? and it was esti- have already hastened to see or to adore a piece 
; ‘. : s Treves! ..T —e »r of thes 
mated that during the piriod devoted to the sight, of dress at T'reves! . The greater number of these 


be their only safe and syfficient guide? 
Permit me also to suppose the case yet further. thousands are from the lower orders of the people, 
and, besides, in deepest poverty,—oppressed, un 


hood to impose upon the credulity of the people think it will prove interesting to our readers. I P, 


Lavranvutre, Octoner Ist. 
“Christians of the nineteenth centry,—you 


- not less than 1,200,000 persons visited Treves. 
If such an one as this, warmed with affectionate 


esteem for the memory of the just, grateful for the “The relic itself,” says a writer who has describ- educated, stupid, superstitious, and in part demor- 
binding up of many wounds, the strensthening of ed the scene, ** was placed near the altarina gold alized. rhey leave the cultivation of their fields, 
much weakness—and in humility, hoping also the 


frame, with a glass front at a considerable distance the labor of their workshops, the care of their 
. 2 - . 
guiding into much good, from the faithful, pre- 


: Slee : households, the education of their childr ake 
: from it; its shape resembling a French blouse,—| : Se Aaah their chil ren, to take 
cious, and sincere example of your predecessors— part in a heathen festival at Treves—a disgraceful 
: : 7 : > , is ~ ienlave p 
if such an one as this, I say, should turn an in- ene ao spectacle, which the Romish church displays be- 
quiring look upon you as their descendants and santry were taught to believe that to every eye it fore their eyes. Yes, it isa heathen fi stival, for 
proper representatives; does he find you honor- presented a combination of colors entirely distinct. | many thousands of the credulous multitude to 
ing their memory, not merely by an outward ad- An opening was made on each side of the frame, — te h piece of crees,—the work of human 
herence to visible distinctions, but by that inward, hands,—that regard and adoration which are due 
spiritual, and vital separation from all evil, that “ i heli . ?\to God alone. And pernicious cons¢ juences must 
holy scorn of a vain. proud, covetous, money-lov- and whatever did touch it, Was belleved to acquire fpllow from these pilgrimages! Thousands of the 


the color somewhat brown—though the poor pea- 


to allow the hand to come in contact with the relic; 


ing, worldly spirit, which marked fhem as a peo- # peculiar sanctity, A deep basin was placed in pilgrims deprive themselves of the necessaries of 
ple whom God had set apart for himself? front, to receive the offerings of the pilgrims, life to raise the money for their journey, and the 


, a ge as . offering which they m: : y Tunic— 
Believe me, it is no light or superficial feeling which were to be given to the Cathedrals at as’ . ic laa 4 to me Lloly Punic 
; = s, to th ergy. , -hase , sacri- 
that prompts me to submit these queries to your ain f thei Pies % be tase it by sacri 
consideration; for if he that converteth a sinner oat an et ae us 2 = ye egging—only ho 
trom the error of his ways, does a great and faith- aa = on a oul a Wom, OF fall 
fa socileehs aietieds Bcsedl, Dement dash iin sick in consequence of the fatigues of their jour- 
§ ; Ay « « ) : c : sass - ai iiitiiabiateen — ae ee . 
a cnuabiinnblenk-ia.o tendons way, hate. neod ney. If these external results are suflici ntly 
to pause in time, and see that he discover and re- melancholy , the moral consequences are fur more 
mane. ia F of the more intelligent Catholic priests and people so. Will not many of them, reduced to want by 
i . ° ° - 
I say not that such is your case—I only say of Germany, and after the ceremony a tremendous the expenses of their journey, endeavor to relieve 
§ ‘ f — Ss ase— say ¢ : 
5 ‘ ' y; . themselves by unlawful means? 
that, considering how great and glorious, in re- reaction occurred, which resulted in an explosion » leet ie 
ee : : Many wives and virgins sacrifice their purity 
spect to the work of God, were the services and from which, we may hope, the dispersion of many | o¢ jeart. their reputation, and their chastity, des 
example of your predecessors; how influential and ; ; tp aden 
important their ministrations in life and power, 


Treves and Cologne, and to a Catholic seminary 
in the former city.” 


These proceedings although participated in by 
this vast multitude roused the indignation of many 


of the errors and superstitions under which this | troying thus the peace, the happiness, and comfort 


and especially in preaching that wherein alone people have been long groaning. te their famiites. os eee 
life and power consists or can ever be found; One John Ronge,a priest, placed himself at the ” soak vied ri ee oe ated 
even in an abiding acquaintance with “the true ates an inlet for ae hypocrisy, and fa- 
an ¢ g acqt z inaticism, with all the vice that follows in their 
light ee or every man that cometh pjs countrymen in the strains of a free and inde-|train. Such is the blessing spread abroad by the 
ae othe esr eae behooves eo that the pendent spirit, which had become loosed from the |exhibition of the Holy Tunic, and it is a matter 
talen s you, is not ** laid up in a nap- + The ; ‘<|but of small moment whether it | i 
kin’’—neither that you dig ia the earth after the trammels of superstition. The influence of this f whether it be genuine or 
gold that perisheth, and thereby hide your Lord’s individual is said to be powerful, and the number| a 


money a ae And the man who publicly displays this piece 
’ of those who participated with him by no means | of dress—the work of human hands —for reverent 


inconsiderable. \regard—who leads astray the religious feelings of 


head of this mighty movement, and appealed to 


Conclusion in our next.) 
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the credulous, ignorant, or suffering people—giv- name to the contempt of your contemporaries and to do the Divine Will, and not his own; one who 
ing thereby an impulse to vice and superstition— of posterity, and stigmatizes you as the Tetzel can love his enemies and pray for his persecutors; 
who wrivgs their substance from the poor and of the nineteenth century! one who, under all circumstances, can maintain 
starving multitude—who entails on Germany the; And you, fellow-citizens of Germany, whether his principles inviolate; one who in the support 
ridicule of other lands, and who draws more close near or at a distance from ‘Treves, unite your ef- and defence of truth and in obedience to the ex- 
together the heavy clouds which float already dark forts to prevent the continuance of such an insult ample of Jesus Christ can endure the greatest re- 
and dismally above our heads—this man is a tothe German name. You have various means proach, and the highest degree of bodily suffering 
bishop, a German bishop. It is Arnoldi, bishop of working, take courage and employ them; en-| with fortitude, and resignation to the will of God. 
of Treves! deavor each and all, with resolute determination, 
Arnoldi, bishop of Treves, I therefore turn to ‘0 encounter and restrain the lyrannous despotism w 
you, and demand, by authority of my office and of the Romish church. Por itis not in Treves 
calling as a priest and teacher of the German peo- alone that the modern traffic in indulgencies is 
nle—in the name of Christendom, in the name of carried on; you are aware that in the east and 
the German nation, and in the name of its instruc-, West, the north and south, rosary, mass, indul- 
tors—that you put an end to the unchristian spec- gence, burial moneys, and the like, are still in- \ Dene Popul . ' 
tacle of the exhibition of the Holy Tunic—and creasing, and with them spiritual darkness, For- a Se = ry he ene One who, 
withdraw this garment, that the offence which it ward, then! Catholics and Protestants, together to a rs 7 } om ae it e — oa anes to, 
has given may not be still increased! For, do you the work! Our happiness, our honor, our freedom rs ae ‘ed 92 th we stg i sae . agate 
not know—as bishop you ought to know—that are at stake. Do not the manes of your fathers, Ine a oo he Feedan — wes — 
the Founder of the christian religion left to his who stormed the capitol, lrown to see you suffer an 4 “y a +] te Fundamental Ariscies of the 
disciples and his followers not his coat but his patiently the Casile of St. Angelo to lord it over agai oe } 
spirit?—his coat, bishop Arnoldi of Treves, be-- Germany? Dishonor not the laurels of a Huss, a, A BeLiever. True meaning. One who gives 
longs to his executioners! Do you not know— Hutten, and a Luther. Give words to their ideas, practical evidence of his faith in Christ by a life 
as bishop you ought toknow—that Jesus taught— and convert their will into deed. conformable to his holy example and precepts. 
‘God is a Spirit, and they who worship him must Finally, my colleagues, whose sole endeavors) A Hearnen. Popular meaning. One who 
worship him in spirit and in truth?” and He may and desires are centred in the welfare of your con- is unacquainted with the outward history and de- 
be worshipped everywhere, not only in the tem- gregations, the honor, the freedom, and the hap- tails of christianity, and who for that reason is 
ple at Jerusalem, on the Mount Gerizim, or at piness of your German countrymen, keep no supposed to be a total stranger to the inward power 
‘Trevis, in presence of the Holy Tunic; do you longer silence! You sin against your reputation, and virtue of true religion. 
not know—as bishop you ought to know—that your religion, and your fatherland, if you hesitate; 4 Hearnen. True meaning. One who, 
the gospel expressly forbids the adoration of every to follow out your improved convictions. Ihave whether nominally a christian or otherwise, re- 
image and of every relic? that christians in the already, elsewhere, briefly addressed you, and signs himself to the government and tyranny of 
apostolic age, and in the three first centuries, suf- shall therefore conclude. Prove yourselves the yj, passions; who makes this world his chief aim 
fered neither images nor relics in their churches true disciples of Him who gave up all for truth, and idol; who lives a life of animal enjoyment 
(and they might have had plenty of them) that and light, and liberty. Show that you have in- without regard to the future; one whose prime 
the worship of images and relics is a heathen cus-|herited, not his garment, but his spirit. concern is, what he shall eat, what he shall drink, 
tom, and that the fathers in the first three centu- JOHANNES RONGE, Catholic Priest.’ and wherewithal he shall be clothed. 
ries abused the heathens on account of it? We ——~_+++e+— — Pe : ; 
read, for instance, (Div. inst. 11., c. 2,) ‘ Neither For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. _ A Minister or THE GosPEL. Popular mean- 
do these besotted men understand that if the im- HINTS FOR A NEW LEXICON. —. One who qualifies himself by a course of 
ages possessed life and motion, they would rather| J have often thought that if the popular accepta- a study the ny degen of some par- 
worship the man by whom they had been form- tion and the true meaning of many words were oa - hie b a ne Dn a we = 
ed.’ Lastly, do you not know—as bishop you placed in juxta-position by Way of contrast, it eas ae cece "hi tea - “~ a lebors 
ought to know this also—that the vigorous and would be a means of throwing light on some sub- _ ee a oe fo 7 ee a ae ae 
healthy mind of the German people was first de- jects that are now involved in much obscurity, and “ ae hi a Z ae ear t 10, while he 
graded to the worship of relics by the Crusades in/of which most people seem to have but a very im- penteads.2-nlndgieonadhverssteader- ss —s plea of 
the 13th and 14th centuries? when the exalted perfect knowledge. 1 will give a few examples ae duty, evidences, beyond doubt, that 
conception of the God-head which christianity in-|'[he definitions here furnished are by no an, 7 chief . ie mors mre to himself the means 
culeates, had been obsured by all the lying mar-| the best that could be offered, but they may serve ee ate . 
vels brought from eastern lands? Hark ye! bishop) to jjjustrate my meaning. . : _ A Minister or tHe Gosret. True meaning. 
Arnoldi of Treves, you know all this, and better ; One who is called of God as was Aaron; one who 
probably than I can tell itto you. You also know having learned in the school of Christ, thence de- 
the effects superstition and the idolatrous adora- rives his qualifications; one who utters his own 
tion of relics have worked among us, namely, the experience and not that of others; one who speaks 
religious and political bondage of Germany; and eal ad to the hearts of his hearers and anxious only for 
yet, you can display your relics to the admiration ee . aan maaan 7 a the good of their souls studies not to amuse their 
of the multitude. And were it even possible you man; visiting the widows ant father ess in ae natural tastes and fancy; one whose preaching is 
should be ignorant of all that | have told you,— afllictions and keeping unspotted from the world; not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in 
that the salvation of souls was you sole aim in the|® PUre and holy life; or einem amas void of of-| demonstration of the spirit and with power, one 
exhibition of this Holy ‘Tunic,—you would, not- fence towards both God and man, who having freely received, freely gives; one who 
withstanding, have two sins upon yourconscience., A CHRISTIAN. Popular meaning. One who)covets no man’s silver or gold, but whose hands 
In the first place, it is unpardonable, if the gar-| asserts his belief in the Divine mission of Jesus) minister to his own necessities, being careful that 
ment in question actually possess saving power, Christ of Nazareth; one who disavows Judaism the gospel of Cliist be not chargeable to any. 
that you have withheld its benefits from suffering 22d Paganism; who regards the adherents of the 
men until the present time. And, secondly, it is|/atter, and all who are deprived of the outward 
unpardonable that you, as bishop, should accept record contained in the Scripiures as without the 
of money from our poor and starving people, es- Pale of salvation; one who, whatever may be his 
pecially when you have seen, not many weeks personal vices or demerits, rests his final hope of 
ago, that hundreds have been driven bv necessity| Divine acceptance on the corporeal sufferings of 
to mutiny, despair, and death? Do not allow Jesus Christ, appropriating the latter to his own 
yourself to be deceived by the influx of thousands) Particular use, and benefit by a peculiar kind of 


Tue Gosprt. Popular meaning. The out- 
ard record or history of the sayings and doings 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth. 

‘Tue Gospet. True meaning. That which 
is preached in every creature, and which is the 
power of God unto salvation. 





Reuicion. Popular meaning. A verbal con- 
fession or assent to a certain formula of belief; a 
zeal for particular opinions; a punctilious observ- 


ance of the outward rules and forms of devotion. 
Reuicion. True meaning. 


Tne Worp or Gov. Popular meaning. ‘The 
present canon of Scripture; or the several books 
of the Old and New ‘lestament. 

Tue Worp or Gop. True meaning. That 
which was in the beginning; which was with God, 
ind was God; the Word nigh in the heart and in 
the mouth; the inwardly revealed Will of God. 


upon thousands, but, believe me, that while hun-|meutal process, or legercemain, which he calls,| An Inriper. Popular meaning. One who, 
dreds of ss ‘arman neonle stey | Fuith in Christ. whatever be his perscenal character or virtues, has 
eas Of thousands ol the German people hasten I 


with holy fervor (2) to Treves, millions, like my-, A Curistian. True meaning. One who takes| been educated under some other form of religion 
self, are filled with horror and the deepest indig-|the Spirit of Christ, or the inward Law of Divine than that of christianity; one who denies in part, 
nation by the disgraceful spectacle. And this in-|Grace for his guide; one who, in assuming the|or in whole, the popular orthodox creed. 

dignation prevails not in individual ranks and par-|name of Christ, feels himself called upon to de-| An Inripen. J'rue meaning. One who gives 
ties, but among ail classes—even in the Catholic| part from iniquity; one who takes up his daily |evidence of the falsity and insincerity of his faith 
priesthood. Judgment will overtake you, there- cross, and denies himself of all unlawful and sen-|in Christ by a non-compliance with the rule of 
lore, sooner than you think. Arnoldi! the histo-| sual gratification, continually mortifying the deeds | self-denial; one who, maugre his profession, con- 
flan is already seizing his pen, to submit your! of the body; one whose meat and whose drink is! tinues in a course of self-gratification. 
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So far, the examples which have been exhibit- sations it would have produced in one who could| 
ed have relation to subjects of religion. 1 will have been within a mile or two of it, can be but) 
now give one or two instances of another kind. faintly imagined. I have no doubt that it was an| 

Aw Oatu. Popular meaning. A means deem- Erolite of the first class. ‘The captain, officer of 
ed necessary to elicit truth in civil and judicial the deck, and myself were the only officers that 
cases. had the pleasure of witnessing this phenomenon; 

An Oatu. True meaning. An attempt to and both concur with me in pronouncing it to be| 
ensure veracity by an appeal to the dread of pun- truly, awfully grand. 
ishment, and the superstitious fears of mankind; suaetenee Rineteancbane ae 
a tacit impeachment of moral character; adirect' Jron.—This precious metal, as has been beau- 
violation of an express command of Christ. tifully expressed, ‘* accommodates itself to our 

Patriotism. Popular meaning. ‘The love of wants, our desires, and even caprices; it is equally 
country; a willingness to sacrifice life and proper- serviceable to the arts, the sciences, to agriculture | 
ty in its defence; generally esteemed as one of the and war; the same ore furnishes the sword, the 
highest, if not absolutely the highest of human ploughshare, the seythe, the pruning hook, the 
virtues. needle, the graver, the spring of a watch or a car- 
riage, the chisel, the chain, the anchor, the com- 
pass, the cannon, and the bomb. It is a medicine 
of much virtue, and the only metal friendly to the! 
human frame.” 


Patriotism. Z'rue meaning. Geographical 
admeasurement and limitation of feeling; a grounc- 
work of national prejudices; a source of national 
feuds and jealousies; a bar to the free exercise and 
expansion of the christian principle of universal | 
love and benevolence; hardly entitled toa place in| Preserve self-possession, and do not be talked 
the list of christian virtues. out of conviction. 


Puttanturopy. Popular meaning. Show of, Ceremony was always the companion of weak 
benevolence; an innate goodness of temper influ-| minds; it is a plant that will never grow in a| 
enced by circumstances and natural impulses; a strong soil. 
voluntary offer, and an officious attempt to remove 
the mote out of our brother's eye while the beam 
is in our own. 


Puitanturopy. Zrue meaning. Disinterest- 
ed love to man proceeding from pure love to God; | 
a readiness to sympathize with the afflicted, and 





—_+ 2. ee >———_— 


A wise man, by his speeches, may do things 


cule, 


————_—__+2e2e o____— 


LINES 


to extend to them all the assistance in our power On the death of the late Joun Guumene, by Wm. J. Allison, | 


without noise or ostentation, being careful not to 
let our left hand know what our right hand doeth. | 
I might multiply instances of this kind almost| In deep repose is sleeping :— 
without limit, but those which have been given) The heart a reverent watch which kept, 
may suflice for the present. A. | 


of Burlington. 


An eye that waked while others slept, 


A sabbath now is keeping: — 





—— A soul that loves his Maker’s law, 

He never Speaks Kind to Me.—Conversing 
the other day with an interesting little girl be-, 
tween the age of six and seven, I took occasion 
to impress upon her mind the debt of gratitude) 
due from her to her Heavenly Parent for bestow- 
ing upon her so good and kind a parent whom 


Now stands redeemed before him, 
“ Day without night” to serve and praise, 
While countless years roll o’er him. 
The tongue from which abstrusest lore 
Was heard in kindliest tone, 


Tunes the “new song” which Seraph’s love, 


which a hundred armies conjoined could not exe-| 
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FARMERS’ NOONING., 
BY EDWARD HB. COGGINS. 


The harvesting hours have come once more, 

And though hard be our labor, we've toiled before, 
And scythe and rake we'll merrily wield, 

Till shorn of its green is the harvest field. 


A deluge of heat the sun pours down, 
And sweat-drops roll from our temples brown ; 
Yet are we as free from the chains of care 


As the breeze that floats to our bosoms bare. 


And here we are taking our noontide rest, 

As the sun shapes his course towards the glowing west, 
The shadows fall cool, and on fluttering wing 

The gay bob-o-link ’gins his carol to sing. 


Old Simon is taking a nap at his ease 

Where he thought that no urchin would come to tease ; 
But his features are twisted about so queer, 

That he surely must feel that straw in his ear. 


And Lizzie is tripping it down the lane— 
Her basket is filled with good cheer again ; 
With a day-dawn cheek, and a soft blue eye, 


And silken hair, she is hastening nigh. 


To the shadowing wood near by she'll go, 
To the spring where the spotted lillies grow; 
She’ll gracefully bend o’er its flowery brink, 
And bring us away a cooling drink. 


So cheerily passes the Farmer’s Noonday ; 
From his fields anxious care is driven away ; 
Princes might envy his peaceful lot, 

Or barter their crowns for the joys of his cot. 


newer INTELLIGENCER. 
| PHILADELPHIA, EIGHT MONTH 9, 1845. 











| Many persons cry out against sECTARIANISN; 
\they represent it as prolific of all kinds of mis- 
\chief—and as a great and sore evil under the sun. 
|Much depends on the signification which we 
think proper to attach to words. If by secta- 





every body loves. I was perfectly thunderstruck 
with her answer. Looking me full in the face 
with her soft blue eyes, she replied, ‘ He never 
speaks kind to me.” Perhaps this Christian} 
father, harrassed with the cares of life, was un- 
conscious that he had roughly checked the fond 
attentions of his child; but should the cares or 
the interruptions of his child excuse unkindness a ae tae 
or a total want of tokens of endearment? Will the aggaling swesp Sem Canes’ tenia, 
fathers examine their habits on this point? 

Christian Register. | 


sooo —— | 


On Earth unheard, unknown. 
He watched the dazzling orbs which take 
Their glorious march thro’ space, 
And noted well the smallest star 
Which left its wonted place ; 
The three fold loss of HeERcu_es, 
Orton, Persevs, Picts, 


Hypra, and Berenisis; 
And shall we sce from Friendship’s group, 
From Learning’s constellation, 





3 . A star of beauty so serene 
An officer on board the United States schooner : 


On-ka-hy-e, at Norfolk, has furnished the editor 
of the Norfolk Beacon with the following descrip- 
of a remarkable phenomenon: 


** On the night of the 26th of May, 1845, about 
11 o’clock, we then being in lat. 13 N. lon. 75 
W., there appeared one of the most brilliant me-| 
teoric phenomena that I have ever witnessed. 
The whole heavens were illuminated, and seemed 
for a moment as if about to break out in one ex- 
tended sheet of flame. ‘The meteor itself was 
about one third the size of the full moon; it ap- 
peared nearly in the zenith, and travelled with an 
accelerated velocity from N. W. to S. E. perform-| 
ing an area of about 25 deg.; it then exploded, 
dividing into several fragments, looking like so 
many shooting stars. Between eight and ten 
minutes after the explosion, we heard a report re- 
sembling a distant gun, but more prolonged, like 
the rolling sound of distant thunder. 1 should 

idge that we were about 120 miles from the 

»t where the explosion took place. What sen- 


Forever leave its station, 

Nor breathe a sigh, nor shed a tear, 
Nor trace memorial fond, 

To tell his course on this side death, 
And shew his hope beyond ? 

Yet vain and needless the attempt !— 
When Earth’s memorials perish, 

The Record Book before the Thronc 
His memory shall cherish. 

And there, with glowing Seraph throngs 
In firm and blest alliance, 

He looks into the mysteries 
Of higher, holier Science. 

And shall we mourn his transit bright 
To fadeless joys elysian, 

Transplanted from the horoscope 
Which bounds our feeble vision, 

And added to the firmament 
More close around the Throne, 

And clustered with the stars of morn, 
Whom Christ hath made his own ? 





\rianism be meant such a bigoted and exclusive 


attachment to a particular religious association as 


‘excludes all feelings of brotherly regard and ten- 
derness,—all sentiments of christian charity, to- 
wards others, we can fully concur in the views 
just mentioned. We know of nothing more like- 
ly to prove obnoxious to the comfort and happi- 
ness of society, and consequently more deserving 
of reprehension, than a narrow and pharisaical 
feeling of this kind. We are so well satisfied on 
this point, that we do not ask our complainants 


| 
| 


} 


to spare aught of their invectives; or, in any de- 
igree, to relax their efforts to abate, and, if possi- 
ble, to remove so great a bane and nuisance from 
ithe community. But we see no reason to adopt 
the conclusion that this is a necessary and an in- 
levitable result of religious organization. We 
Hook upon it as the abuse rather than as the un- 


lavoidable effect of the system—a distinction 





which every wise man, who examines well the 
besebed of reform, will carefully keep in view. 
| Now, what we have to object to in the present 
lease is, that the class of persons to whom we 
jhave alluded, instead of using their endeavors to 


‘correct the habits and feelings of those who have 
lgiven just ground for censure as above stated, are 


|for introducing a thorough and radical change. in 
the present state of human society. ‘They are 
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for bringing i in an entirely | new esler- of things; they are inneiaied to reetify. To act with wis- 
for breaking up all existing associations in reli- «dom and integrity under the general circumstances 


. 
Colonization.—A vessel will sail from New Giles I 


November next, with emigrants from Kentuc ky, to com- 
mence the settlement of Kentucky in Liberia. It is intend- 


gion, and uniting mankind in one common and in which we are placed, will conduce much more ed to take out this fall only two hundred. They will enjoy 


general bond of union. Now all this sounds very to our own happiness and that of others, than to 


ill the advantages of the L ibe rian Government, and have 
the same privileges in Kentucky, in Africa, that they would 


well, but if we mistake not there are obstacles to| indulge in useless and abortive attempts to shape in any othe r colony in Liberia. 


the accomplishment of this plan, which these en- those circumstances to our own wishes, or to our 


thusiastic but well-meaning persons have not suf- peculiar views of expediency and right. But lie ‘ —~ x 
7 , lies in the United States. They have 21 dioceses, 675 
hurches, 592 other stations, 572 clergymen otherwise em- 


ficiently taken into consideration. The idea of a, we have already said enough to render our senti- 


( 


Catholics in the United States.—According to the Catho- 
Almanac, there are from 1,100,000 to 1,500,000 Catho- 


universal body standing on one common ground, ments on this subject sufficiently intelligible to! ployed, 22 ecclesiastical establishments, 220 clerical stu- 


seems at first sight a grand and beautiful concep- our readers, 
—— 12 OS 


tion; but experience, founded on a more compre-| 
hensive view of the natural condition and cireum-| §27” We have received two communications 


dents, 28 literary institutions, 63 female academies, and 84 
charitable institutions. 


The Heat of the Sun not only raises thermometers, but 


it expands the iron rails on the railroads. On Saturday 


stances of man, will dissipate the impression, forwarded by our friend G. F. ‘They will proba-| last the rails on the Boston and Maine Railroad, near the 


and enable us to detect the fallacy of this scheme. | bly appear in our next number. 
So long as there exists that marked variety in! PPR eeesetes 

the character and disposition of the members of} gj We would renew our request to such of 

the human family, which the Creator has estab-| our friends as are in possession of facts or docu- 

lished, no doubt for wise and beneficent purposes, | ments that might prove interesting to our readers, 


individuals of kindred tastes and sentiments will to oblige us by forwarding the same for insertion 


North Andover Railroad depot, expanded so much by the 
intense heat as to throw them from their places, and it re- 
quired so long a time to replace them on the sleepers, that 
one of the trains was delayed in consequence. 


‘ 
A Royal Tréhute to Yankee Ingenuity.—Dr. G. O. Jarvis, 


of Middletown Conn., the inventor of a useful surgical ap- 
paratus for reducing dislocations, known as the “ Adjuster, 

has received from the hands of Prince Albert, as President 
of the “ Society of Arts,” the largest gold medal ever bestow- 


be led, by a kind of voluntary impulse, to asso-|in our columns. We are anxious to render tlie ed by, or in the gift of the Society. The medal is of the 


ciate together for mutual aid and benefit. ‘This Intelligencer increasingly acceptable to subseri- 
would seem to be a law of our nature which we! bers, and especially to make it agreeable and in- 


value of 151. sterling. He is the first American on whom 
such an honor has been conferred. 


Burning Well.—A correspondent of the Cleveland Plain 


cannot prevent, and which it is in vain for us to structive to the young. In order to carry out Dealer gives an account of a burning well that may be 


resist. It were therefore much better to make it these objects, we ask the further aid and co-opera- . 
our aim to counteract, by wise measures, what-'tion of our friends. 


ever wrong tendency it may be prone to take in| 
our present weak and imperfect state, than to en-| 
deavor wholly to eradicate a principle which has| 





ooo 


RECORD OF NEWS. 





seen at Southington Centre, in Trumbull county, Ohio. 
rhe well is 91 feet deep—all but 24 feet through sand 
stone, quick sand and hard rock, which the augur used for 
boring will not penetrate. When it was withdrawn a peculiar 
odor, accompanied by a rushing sound, was perceived. Sus- 
pecting the presence of inflammable gas, the owner of the 
well lowered a lamp into it. A violent explosion, that did 


we ‘ ™ seal ’ | Counterfeits—A number of spurious quarters were pass- “°™€ injury to the bystanders, was the consequence, and 
manifestly its seat deep in the human heart. ed in the market on the 5th inst. ‘They are lead, sah ay the gas still continues to burn. It is doubtless carburetted 


Whether, as many persons fondly imagine, the | easily be detected by their dark appearance and greasy 
golden, or as some would call it, the millennial) feel. 


i as ; } dividual d| Reading.—It is estimated that 200 new buildings have 
period, wilh ever arrive, when individuals an jalready been erected within the limits of the borough of 


societies, shaking off their particular prejudices, | Reading, during the present season, and many more are 

about to ‘be commenced. 

and foregoing their ancient predilections, will) 

ae | eral body. we shall not undertsk The Treasurer of the United States reports $7,700,810 92 
ae — gen me _e~ ie _ undertake on hand on the 28th ult. Of this amount the New York 

to determine. ‘This is an opinion which appears) banks have $1,852,583. 
to us to savor more of imagination, than of sound | Look Out.—The Treasurer of Berks county, Henry. Na- 
: : — , . gle, has given notice to Tax Collectors and the public, that 
aes founded on just views of human nature) f the notes of the Lehigh County Bank will not be received 
as exhibited in the present state of things. Welat the Treasury in payment of State or County Taxes. 


have known individuals of no small talent and| !He State Treasurer has also refused to take thew. 


promise, who, adopting this utopian idea and an-| Take Notice.—The Post Office Department have decided 

4 8 _- to take only American coin in payment for postage, or to 
ticipating the event to which it refers, have broken |receive Spanish fips, levies and quarters, as equal only to! 
loose from the salutary bands of society; they | half dimes, dimes and twenty-three cents. 


have left the sphere of action in which Divine} A” Apple Tree in the orchard of C. N. Wright, near Co- 
lumbia, Pa., contains apples as large as a man’s fist, and a 
|number of blossoms! ‘The blossoms have been coming out, 
into some remote region of fancy, have at length | from time to time, since early in the Spring. 


become totally bewildered and lost. Such has| Progress of Extravagance—It is mentioned in the New 


| York Mirror, that the cost of ladies’ fans in some of the 
) Si , 
been the sad experience of many persons, who 0} stores of Broadway is one hundred dollars. The editor 
by giving way to their natural eagerness and im-|says he saw a marriageable looking young man purchase 


one for his intended, and pay seventy-five dollars. Seventy- 
vatience estra av Ss . . . 7 
patience of restraint have grown discontented) «0° aoiurs for a fan! 


Providence had placed them, and having wandered 


with their present lot, and, not confining their at-| We learn since our last, that the plates of Audubon’s 
tention to those things which lay within their im-| great ornithological work have received little or no injury. 


li: f acti h ‘ led | ‘They have been placed in the hands of an engraver to be 
mediate scope of action, have extended their views} retouched; and this can be done at a trifling expense. 


to objects that glittered in the distance, and which) Exploring Expedition —During the past month, a Danish 
were entirely beyond their grasp. It is for the| vessel of the Royal Navy, was to have left Copenhagen on 


- . tific voyage round the world. Professers in various 
— . on la scien g 
enefit of persons of this class, and in order to branches of science were to sail in her, with appointments 


warn them of the dangers which await them on| from the King. 

this ground, that we are induced to call the atten-| Expensive Folly—Rev. Mr. Dear, Baptist missionary, 
states that the Chinese are supposed to spend $360,000,000 
| for incense to burn before their idols. ‘This is one dollar for 
and reasonable plans for meliorating the state of! every inhabitant of the empire, old and young, and it is only 


| for a single item in the support of idolatr 
society, we shall hail with satisfaction, and give! oT a on way 


tion of our readers to this subject. All sound 


A Singular Spectacle is now said to exist at the whir- 
poo! in the Niagara river. The bodies of two men and two 
ary and impracticable schemes of reform, we feel horse 8 are now (says a correspondent of a Buffalo paper 
jto be seen from the bank above, passing around a circuit of 

a mile or more in circumference—each succeeding circuit 
The latter not only tend to the hurt of indi- drawing them nearer the vortex of the whirlpool, until each 
in their turn become submerged beneath the boiling ele- 
|}ment and again thrown with violence from its angry em. 
crease, rather than to diminish, the evils which brace to repeat its former evolutions. S 


them our hearty encouragement; but from vision- 
bound to withhold our countenance and support. 


viduals, but in the majority of cases seem to in- 


hydrogen. 


Shoe Pegs.—A cargo of Yankee notions, consisting of 


hides, shoe pegs, pine ash, and flower seeds, have arrived 
at Liverpool, and to a good market. American cheese con- 
tinues to be a favorite. The European Times says to us:— 
\“*Send to this country nothing but a good article, introduce 
more color into it, and we are sure that in another year 
England will use four times the quantity of its usual con- 
sumption. We shall also be pleased to find that the manu- 
facturer and exporter get ~ ‘arger share of the prices for 
which it is sold in England. The writer of this has now 
upon his table an American cheese equal to the celebrated 
“Stilton,” for which 25 cents per Ib. is obtained, while this 
excellent “ American” is sold for 13 cents only.” 


The Mile.—There is a great difference in the number of 


yards contained in a mile in different countries. The fol- 
lowing table will be useful. 


England or America, 1,760 yards. 


Russia, 1,100 

Italy, 1476 *« 
Scotland and Ireland, 2,200 “ 
Poland, 4400 
Spain, 5,028 “ 
Germany, 5,866 “ 
Sweden and Denmark, 7,223 “ 
Hungary, 8800 * 


The General Post Office—We learn from the Washing- 
ton Union, that at the post office in that city, “the number 
of letters, papers and packages passing through their hands, 
unconnected with the business of the government, has in- 
creased about 33 per cent., when compared with the busi- 
ness of the month of June. The gross amount of proceeds 
from postage on these has fallen off nearly 66 per cent., 
while the postage charged to the government for the let- 
ters, &c., received and sent is enormous. For the Post 
Office Department alone, it is said to reach near $40,000 
for the month just past.” It appears from this that the 
government letters and despatches are equivalent to a post- 
age tax (even at the present low rates) of $480,000 per an- 
num. Under the old system they must have been equiva- 
lent to two millions! And to pay this the business commu- 
nity was charged with high and excessive postage.—Sun. 


A Girl Strangled to Death by a Snake.—A little gir! 
about eight years of age was strangled by a snake a short 
time since, near Bainbridge, Lancaster county, Pa. She 
had been sent to gather blackberries in a field a short dis- 
tance from the house, and being absent for a longer tim 
than usual, her parents proceeded to search for her. They 
found her quite dead, with a large black snake coiled 
around her neck! 


Cotton Beds, manufactured at Lowell, are coming into 
use in Boston and elsewhere They are said to be as com 
fortable as feather beds, more cleanly, and much cheaper 
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From the Polytechnic Review. 
ON SENSATION IN PLANTS 

The deeper are the inquiries made into the 
structure of the kingdoms of nature, the more the 
laws by which organic and inorganic life is car- 
ried on are studied, the more we are struck with 
the singular order that exists in creation, and the 
more confident do we feel, as fresh links are dis- 
covered of the chain, that there is a gradual ascent 
from the least perfected up to the highest develop- 
ment of the objects with which we are acquainted 
as existing upon our globe. ‘I'he physiologist, as 
he examines the various kinds of matter under the 
three great groups of the animal, the vegetable, 
and mineral kingdom, arrives at the conclusion 
that, although the distance from man down to the 
lowest of organized beings is immense, the transi- 
tion is perfected by distinctions almost impercepti- 
ble, and that there is * quoddam commune vincu- 
lum,’’ which binds all together, throughout the 
scale of being, in one harmonious economy. The 
distinctions between animal and vegetable life at 
first appear so obvious as to demand but litle at- 
tention. The great minds that have been occupied 
in arranging and classifying the objects by which 
we are surrounded, have, however, acknowledged 
the difficulties that attend a definition of animal 
and vegetable beings, and have been sorely puz- 
zled to say where the one begins and the other 
ends. ‘The anatomist, as he examines vegetable 
structure in its more perfect condition, finds the 
most extraordinary resemblance to that formation 
which exists in animal life. He discovers a cel- 
lular and a vascular tissue, dermoid coverings, a 
circulation of a nutritive fluid, a digestive appa- 

ratus, a respiratory system, and, above all, he is 
astonished at the complicate -d machinery, so per- 
fect, so admirably adapted for various ends, which 
the reproductive system exhibits. Here, perhaps, 
exist a more extraordinary series of changes upon 
which the world at large is dependent than is found 
in any other of the wondrous phenomena which 
it is so delightful to have an opportunity of exam- 
ining. ‘The reproduction of vegetable beings is a 
contrivance inimitably adapted for the welfare of 
mankind; it furnishes the fruits of the earth, so 
that we may in due time enjoy them, at the same 
time that it keeps up the chain of existence of be- 
ings similar to itself. In its mysterious organiza- 
tion, there are certain undoubted resemblances to 
what occur in the development of the highest or- 
ders of animals; and he who understands the ap- 
paratus and its functions, sees what similarity ex- 
ists in conception and evolution between them.— 
He finds that the same laws, the same organs, the 
same duties are performed, that the economy of 
generation in vegetables bears the closest an: logy 
to that by which man himself is brought into be- 
ing. Each step that we take in our investigation 
confirms the epeinanten, that from man down to 
the weed on the seashore, there is a regular gra- 
dation, and that the study of the humblest leads to 
a knowledge of the highest in the scale. 

The peculiar care which some plants exhibit 
for the distribution of their seeds has been advanc- 
ed as proof of some innate sensitive energy. We 
observe the arachis hypogaea, which derives its 
trivial name from the circumstance that it hides 
its seeds in the ground; the flowers, hanging on 
long peduncles, trail with the branches upon the 
ground; as the other parts of the fructification de- 
cay, the germ insinuates itself into the earth, and 
there the pericarp is formed and brought to matu- 
rity. Some plants, like the ruinus communis, or 
castor oil, as if aware that there is not sufficient 
nutriment for its young immediately within the 
neighborhood of the parent tree, cause their seeds 
to be thrown by an elastic spring to a considerable 
distance, and the sound of the bursting the integu- 
ment may be heard at a great distance. ‘The 
onopordum acanthum has been noticed for its 
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material eare of its young seeds; when the petals 
have fallen off, the calyx closes in over them, 
firmly embracing them, “and retaining them until 
the proper period arrives when they are fit for 
germination; they are then suffered to drop and 
find their way into the sub parent soil. In most 
of those plants which have no seed vessels, there 
seems to be a provision by which the plant con- 
verts either its corolla or its calyx into a cradle, in 
which its young is to be taken care of and watch- 
ed over until it can be safe ly deposited in the earth. 
Botanists have especially pointe d to the cyclamen 
for the singular care with which her seeds are 
lodged by her in the ground. Scarcely has the 
anther shed its pollen when the peduncles on 
which the germs are deposited twist themselves 
spirally downwards until the seed vessels come in- 
to immediate contact with the earth; and those who 
have attended to the phenomena assert that they 
actually penetrate it for the purpose of depositing 
these future plants. ‘Those who would see col- 
lected together a number of most curious facts 
which illustrate the subject, and who would feel 
interested in the question, whether volition, irri- 
tability, and sensation are present, will find that, 
amongst our English botanists, Darwin has enter- 
ed into it with all the enthusiasm which a true 
love of science begets, nor has the great founder 
of botanic science, Linnzus, passed unheeded by 
these wonderful phenomena, which, whilst they 
excite the most lively curiosity, serve as addition: al 
proofs of the wisdom of Him who created all.— 
Amongst others who devoted attention to the pro- 
bability of sensation in vegetables, and whose 
little work is written with great and acute powers 
of reasoning, must be enumerated Dr. ‘Tupper.— 


His essay was but short, but it was a source of 


scientific enjoyment to those who perused it. He 
arrives at the conclusion, after a vigorous investi- 
gation, that vegetables, like animals, are endued 
with sensation of such bied and in such degree as 
is best adapted for their own existence. With 
this idea all will be willing to concur who have 
discussed the matter. ‘The author of ‘* The 
Sketches of the Physiology of Vegetable Life” 
has likewise brought together a mass of curious 
information, gleaned from a variety of sources, 
and asks the following question, to which no satis- 
factory answer can be offered: ‘* Will it be too 
daring to predict that the variety of wonderful 
phenomena, which hourly present themselves to 
our view, in the study of vegetable economy, 
will in a short time be universally ascribed to the 
same power of volition which we unhesitatingly 
grant to animals of the most inert nature?” 
Amongst the subjects which the vegetable phy- 
siologist has already studied, but of which he is 
yet incapable of offering decisive opinions, is the 
nature of the nervous and the muscular power 
with which some of them are endowed. ‘That 
there are plants which possess the power of mo- 
tion, has been known to us from the earliest time 
of observation on their nature and habits, the mi- 
mosa sensitiva, with its extraordinary power of 
collapse, the contraction of the leaves of the glu- 
cine, of the cassia, and of several of the papiliona- 
ceous class, the faculty of motion of leaves of the 
hedysarum gyrans, the dionca muscipulas, the 
drosera, all exhibit phenomena which prove that 
they are imbued with the property which induces 
portions of the system to contract upon the appli- 
cation of stimulus, and which more especially is 
found to exist in muscular fibre; that, again, many 
plants seek the light, spread out their leaves to 
the sun, sleep at particular periods, and exhibit 
sensation which belongs to the nervous system, 
The instinctive economy of vegetables has been 
asserted by some physivlogists, and numerous 
have been the curious examples which from time 
to time have been excited; and that they obey cer- 
tain innate impulses, which teach them to seek the 
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best means for carrying out their existence and for 
the reproduction of beings similar to themselves, 
The science of electro-galvanism is likely to throw 
some light upon the irritability of vegetables, and 
to show whether any of them actually possess a 
muscular tissue capable of being acted upon by 
this stimulus. From the first observations of Gal- 
vani to the present moment, although few experi- 
ments have been lately tried, it was shown that 
galvanism hus a striking power of exciting the ir- 
ritability of muscular fibre, and even after life has 
ceased, phenomena of the most singular character 
have been exhibited. The spasms, the convul- 
sions, and the contortions which have followed 
upon trials of its power have shown how decided 
is its influence. Whether this action be upon 
the imperceptible nervous fibrille disseminated 
throughout the tissue has not yet been ascertained, 
for the effects have been visible wherever muscu- 
lar fibre has been exposed to its action. The power 
of electro-galvanism has lately been tried upon the 
seeds of plants, and its effects are as yet not suffi- 
ciently ascertained; but there is reason to believe 
that this agent will induce germination to take 
place much more rapidly, and that in agriculture 
it may be found useful. 

It is now several years since vegetable structure 
was first submitted to the action of the galvanie 
pile; and when first investigations upon that 
branch of philosophy were commenced, great 
expectations were entertained that we should, 
through such means, arrive at some degree of 
proof that plants possessed sensation. Amongst 
others, Wildenow anticipated such a result. Un- 
fortunately the progress of that branch of know- 
ledge was suspended during the long war, and 
those who had commenced with ardor and zeal ex- 
periments which astonished the world laid them 
aside for subjects of apparently more immediate 
interest. Amongst those who thus distinguished 
themselves was Humboldt, but he has not resumed 
the experiments and the speculations into which 
he had entered. His observations did not lead to 
any decisive results, for he was not successful in 
many of his trials, and that he had occasional rea- 
son to believe that some plants were subject to the 
power of galvanism, if he found others to resist it 
altogether; and Giulo, of Turin, found somewhat 
different results upon the same species of plants. 


This ingenious philosopher conducted a series 
of experiments which showed that several plants 
were highly susceptible to galvanic influence.— 
Amongst these, especially, were some of those 
whose irritability had been the theme of general 
observation. ‘Thus he was able to show a striking 
effect upon the mimosca pudiea, the sensitiva and 
the asperata; but no such susceptibility was visi- 
ble in the hedysarum gyrans. ‘There appeared to 
him this striking difference between the effect of 
galvanic action upon animals and upon plants— 
that the effect was instantaneous, the contractions 
immediate, upon animals, and that it was almost 
consentaneous with the application; whilst in plants 
it occurred after some time had elapsed, then lan- 
guidly, and that the fibres appeared as if affected 
consecutively. We have, however, not sufficient 
data afforded us by Giulo to enable us to know 
with what species of animals he drew his com- 
parison with the action he produced on these 
plants. As far as our limited experiments have 
yet proceeded, we must confess that we have 
seen, as yet, little probability of ascertaining the 
quantity of what is termed muscular fibre, as de- 
veloped upon the most sensitive leaf; for we have 
seen little or no susceptibility to galvanic action 
excepting in the mimosa. As the spring advances, 
and as our conservatories furnish us with occasion 
to examine the subject, we shall not Tose the op- 
portunity, as it will lead to the solution of ques- 
tions in which we are all more or less interested; 
and whatever adds even triflingly, to the sum of 























































































our knowledge, may become useful to some in- 
quirer into the vegetable world. Some of the 
beautiful fictions of mythology teach us that our 
forests abound with ‘lovely and accomplished 
nymphs bound in the hollow of the tree, and that 
he who frees them from their enchantment be- 
comes gifted with more than mortal endowment, 
and becomes possessed of the superior being he 
has enfranchised. From this allegory the infer- 
ence may be drawn, that each portion of the vege- 
table world shuts up some secret of science, which, 
becoming known, gives to its possessor power over 
his fellow-beings, and an intellectual gratification, 
which is one of the dearest possessions he can 
enjoy. 
snchssnanciaedglgiestsiddiviasmenataisin 
ELLIOTT, THE CORN LAW RHYMER. 
The following brief sketch of Ebenezer Elliott, 
famous Corn Law Rhymer of England, has 
een furnished for insertion. In considering the 
state of society abroad, there is much to interest 
uursympathy; for there, as well as at home, we 
liscover evidences of the truth of the observation 
hat ** man’s inhumanity to man, makes countless 
millions mourn.’’ And yet in the midst of all this 
suffering it is not uncommon to hear, as if in cruel 
mockery of the hard condition of the multitude, 
the hollow boast concerning national greatness and 
prosperity. No country, we maintain, can be 
truly great and prosperous in which the avenues 
to physical happiness, as well as the road to men- 
tal culture, are not open to all. Shall we esteem 
hat nation prosperous, or exhibiting the evidences 
of true greatness, in which the mass of the popu- 
lation are a prey to envy and discontent; in which 
the unavoidable distinctions of life are swelled to 
in unnatural degree; in which the most unreason- 
able privileges are conferred on a favored few, to 
the deep injury of the many; in which the latter 
are dispossessed of a portion of their hard earnings, 
to pamper the former, and to maintain them in in- 
Shall we call that 


country happy in which the virtuous poor man is 


dolence, in luxury and pride? 


sometimes driven to the verge of desperation, when 

beholds the wife and children whom he loves 
ilmost ready to fall a prey to the fangs of absolute 
want and starvation? This is not mere fancy or 
imagination. Such, we lament to say, is too often 
the fact. Itis true the artificial forms of socie- 
ty have contrived to throw a false lustre over 
this state of things, and to render the dark picture 
of human suffering, to which we have barely al- 
lauded, invisible in great part to the superficial eye. 
But with its vast extent of dominion—its pride of 
greatness,—its boasted superiority in civilization 
and refinement—its protestations in favor of eivil 
liberty, not unaccompanied by corresponding evi- 
dence as relates to some of its foreign possessions, 
there can be no doubt that the British government 
stands in great need of being enlightened with 
regard to the natural claims and privileges of the 
great body of its people; of those who are some- 
times and truly designated as the bone and sinew 
ofa country. But as this is a subject which does 
not come within our province to discuss we shall 
return to the Corn Law Rhymer, merely to intro- 
duce him as orator to a large assembly of the 
working classes collected to consider the justice 


of some of the existing laws, in which, as usual, 


their interests appear to have been but little re- 
garded. 


** At the time specified, we set out—the place 
where the lecture was to be delivered was situated 
in one of the most densely inhabited portions of 
the smoky town of Sheffield. As we neared the 
hall, groups of dark looking, unwashed artisans 
were seen proceeding in the same direction as our- 
selves—all of them engaged in deep and earnest 
conversation on the then one great subject—the 
Corn Law. Strong men, as they hurried by, 
clenched their hands, and knitted their brows, and 
ground their teeth, as they muttered imprecations 
on those whom they considered to be their op- 
pressors. Here we would encounter a crowd of 
dusky forms, circling around a pale, anxious man, 
who was reading by the light of a gas lamp, a 
speech reported in the ** Northern Star,”’ or the 
last letter of Publicola, in the ‘* Weekly Des- 
patch”—and women, with meagre children in 
their arms—children drugged to a death-like sleep 
by that curse of the manufacturing districts of 
England—laudanum, disguised as Godfrey’s cor- 
dial, were raising their shrill, shrewish voices, 
and execrating the laws which ground them to the 
dust—and there were fierce denunciations from 
mere boys, and treasonable speeches from young 
men—old men with half paralysed energies 
moaned and groaned, and said they had never 
known such times—all seemed gaunt and fierce, 
and ripe for revolt. It was an audience of work- 
ing men—of such as these, that Ebenezer Elliott 
was to address that evening. 


The lecturing hall was crammed with the work- 
ing classes, and as the orator of the evening 
mounted the rostrum, a wild burst of applause 
rung from every part of the house. He bowed 
slightly, smiled sternly, and took a seat, whilst a 
hymn, which he had composed for the occasion, 
was roared forth by hundreds of brazen lungs. 

He was a man rather under than above what is 
termed the middle height. Like the class from 
whence he sprung, and which he was about to 
address, he was dressed in working clothes—plain 
even to coarseness. He had a high, broad, very 
intellectual forehead, with rough ridges on the 
temples, from the sides and summits of which 
thick, stubby hair’was brushed up—streaks of 
grey mingled with the coarse black hair—his 
eyebrows were dark and thick, and shaded two 
large, deep set, glaring eyes, which rolled every 
way, and seemed to survey the whole of that vast 
assembly ata glance. His nasal organ was as if 
it were grafted on his face; the mouth was thick 
lipped, and the lines, from the angles of the nos- 
trils to the corner of the mouth, were deeply in- 
dented—graven in. A very black beard, lately 
shaven, made his chin and neck appea ir as if it 
were covered with dots, and he had a thick, mas- 
sive throat. His figure was indicative of great 
muscular strength, and his big horny fists seemed 
more fitted to wield a sledge hammer than to 
flourish a pen. Looking at him, the most casual 
observer would be impressed with the idea that 
no common man was before him. 


He rose amidst great cheering, and for an hour 
and a half held that great audience in entire sub- 
jection by one of the most powerful addresses | 
ever listened to. With a terrible distinctness he 
painted the situation of the working man—he 
showed what he might have been, and contrasted 
his possible and probable situation with what it 
then was. On the heads of those who opposed 
Free Trade, the Corn Law Rhymer poured out 
all the vials of his wrath—but, vigorous and for- 
cible as was his language, there was no coarse- 
ness; and frequently, over the landscape which he 
had ‘painted with all the wild force of a Spagno- 
letti or a Caravaggio, he flung a gleam of sunshine, 
which made the moral wilderness he had created 
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to rejoice and blossom as the rose. And there 
were passages in his speech of such extreme 
pathos, that strong men would bow down and 
weep, like little children—to these would succeed 
such sledge hammer denunciations that his hearers 
sat with compressed lips, and glaring eyes, and 
resolute hearts. When he sat down after an ap- 
peal to the justice of the Law Makers, the whole 
audience burst forth into one loud cheer, and those 
near the speaker gripped his hand in fierce delight. 
| never saw such a scene, nor could I have con- 
ceived it possible that one working man should 
have so carried with him the passions and feelings 
of an audience, consisting entirely of those of his 
own class. 

Montgomery introduced me to Elliott, and we 
all three walked to the house of the former togeth- 
er. How different from the man on the platform, 
was the man in the parlor. No longer the fervid 
orator, he was now the simple, placid poet; and I 
never, before or since, heard from mortal lips such 
powerful and yet pleasant criticisms on our literary 
men, as I did that night from the lips of Elliott. 
He spoke with great enthusiasm of Southey, 
whom he reverenced despite his polities, and 
vhom he called his *‘ great master in the art of 
poetry.” He had much reverence for Words- 
worth; but I must not attempt to record the con- 
Suffice it to say, that after an hour’s 
chat, our party of three broke up; one of them at 
least, not a little gratified with the events‘ of the 
evening.” 


* versation. 


—_-—_—— —+<»29ee o———__—_ 
“A PATCH ON BOTH KNEES AND GLOVES ON.” 
In imitation of Dr. 


When I was a boy, it was my fortune to breathe, 
for a long time, what some writer calls the “* bra- 
cing air of poverty.”” My mother—light lie the 
turf upon the form which once enclosed her strong 
and gentle spirit—was what is commonly called 
an ambitious woman; for that quality, which over- 
turns thrones and supplants dynasties, finds a le- 
gitimate sphere in the humblest abode, that the 
shadow of poverty ever darkened. ‘The struggle 
between the wish to keep up appearances and the 
pinching gripe of necessity produced endless shifts 
and contrivances, at which, were they told, some 
would smile, and some to whom they would re- 

call their own experiences, would sigh. But let 

me not disturb that vale of oblivion which shrouds 
from profane eyes the hallowed mysteries of pov- 
erty. 

On one occasion it was necessary to send me 
upon an errand to a neighbor in better circum- 
stances than ourselves, and before whom it was 
necessary to be presented in the best possible as- 
pect. Great pains were accordingly taken to give 
a smart appearance to my patched. and dilapidated 
wardrobe, and to conceal the rents and chasms 
which the envious tooth of time had made in them; 
and by way of throwing over my equipment a cer- 
tain savor and sprinkling of ge ntility, my red and 
toil-hardened han ds were enclosed in the unfa- 
miliar easing of a pair of gloves, which had be- 
longed to my eeber in days when her years were 
fewer and her heart lighter. 

I sallied forth on my errand, and on my way 
encountered a much bigger boy, who evidently 
belonged to a family w hich had all our down- -drag- 
ging poverty, and none of our uprising wealth of 
spirit. His rags fairly fluttered in the breeze; his 
hat was constructed on the most approved princi- 
ples of ventilation; and his shoes, from their ven- 
erable antiquity, might have been deemed a pair 
of fossil shoes—the very ones on which Shem 
shuffled into the ark. He was an impudent var- 
let, with a bold sw agger in his gait, and a sort of 

‘I’m as good as you”’ leer in his eye—the very 
urchin to throw a stone at a well dressed horse- 
man, because he was well dressed, or to tear a 
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boy’s ruffle simply because he was clean. As ligious spirit, and protesting till his latest breath this time, he was not so fortunate in his ma- 


soon as he saw me, his eye detected the practical 
inconsistencies which characterized my costume, 
and taking me by the shoulders, turning me round 
with no gentle hand, and surveying me from head 
to foot, exclaimed, with a scornful laugh of de- 
rision, ‘* 2 patch on both knees and gloves on!”’ 
I still recall the sting of wounded feeling which 
shot through me at these words. ‘To parody a 
celebrated line of the immortal ‘Tuscan— 


That day I wore my gloves no more. 


But the lesson, thus rudely enforced, sunk deep 
into my mind, and, in life, I have had frequent 
occasion to make a practical application of the 
words of my ragged friend, when I have observed 
the practical inconsistencies which so often mark 
the character of mankind. 

When for instance I see parents carefully pro- 
viding for the ornamental education of their chil- 
dren, furnishing them with teachers of music, 
dancing and drawing, but giving no thought to 
that moral and religious training, from which the 
true dignity and permanent happiness of life alone 
can come, never teaching them habits of self-sa- 
crifice and self-discipline, and self-control, but 
rather by their example instructing’ them in evil 
speaking, in uncharitableness, in envy, and in 
falsehood, I think with a sigh, of the patch on 
both knees and gloves on. 

When I see a family living in cold and selfish 
solitude, not habitually warming their houses with 
a glow of happy faces, but lavishing that which 
should furnish the hospitality of a whole year up- 
on the profusion of a single night, I think of the 
patch on both knees and gloves on. 

When I see a house profusely furnished with 
sumptuous furniture, rich curtains and luxurious 
carpets, but with no books, or none but a few 
tawdry annuals, [am reminded of the patch on 
both knees and gloves on. 

When I see a public man cultivating exclusive- 
ly those qualities which win the way to office, and 
neglecting those which will qualify to fill honor- 
ably the posts to which they aspire, I recall ‘he 
patch on both knees and gloves on. 

When I see men sacrificing peace of mind and 
health of body to the insane pursuit of wealth, liv- 
ing in ignorance of the character of the children 
who are growing up around them, cutting them- 
selves off from the highest and purest pleasures 
of their natures, and so perverting their humanity, 
that that which was sought as a means insensibly 
comes to be followed as an end, I say to myself, 
a patch on both knees and gloves on. 

When I see thousands squandered for selfish- 
ness and ostentation, and nothing bestowed for 
charity; when I see fine ladies be-stained and be- 
jeweled, cheapening the toil of dress-makers, and 
with harsh words embittering the bitter bread of 
dependence; when I see the poor turned away 
from proud houses, where the crumbs of the ta 
bles would be to them a feast, I think of the patch 
on both knees and gloves on. 

When I see men lynx-eyed to the faults of 
others, and mole-eyed to their own; when I see a 
savageness of virtue which forgives nothing, tol- 
erates nothing, and makes allowances for nothing; 
when a decent life and conversation are thought 
sufficient to warrant an excuse for evil speaking 
and all manner of uncharitableness, I recall the 
patch on both knees and gloves on. 


+.2o.  ——— 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE.—DEATIL OF AN 
ALLEGED PARACIDE. 


We noticed, a few days ago, the death in prison 
of William Stewart, a ‘young man, convicted of 
having killed his father. 
tirely upon circumstantial evidence, though of the 


strongest kind, and yet he died, it is said, in a re- the tip of his nose visible above the surface. But 


He was convicted en- 


that he was innocent. A brief history of this case, 
which is interesting, we find in the Buffalo Ad- 
vertiser. It is as follows: 

‘About seven years ago a man named Stewart, 
accompanied by his son, then a young man, left 
his home in Dorchester, Maryland, for the west, 
where he intended settling. ‘They passed through 
Baltimore, and in the neighborhood of that city 
the body of the father was found shortly after, in 
an open field. He had been shot, and his skull 
was cut and broken with a sharp, heavy instru- 
ment. Suspicion at last fell upon the son as the 
murderer. By the will of his father he was made 
sole heir. It was proved that he had purehased a 
hatchet in Baltimore; that he afterwards sold the 
hatchet at an auction store in that city; that it had 
blood-stains upon it; that his pantaloons were 
stained with blood; that the watch of his father 
was found in the street, over which he was taken 
to be examined; and that in his trunk were found 
two large pistols, one of them discharged, and the 
the ball of the other, when extracted, was found 


. . | 
to be of exactly the same weight with the one ta- 


ken from the body of his father. All these circum- 
stances strongly impressed the public mind with 
the belief that he was the murderer of his father. 
But the crime was one of such awful dye, that the 
jury hesitated to convict him on merely circum- 
stantial evidence, however strong, and so rendered 
a verdict of murder in the second degree. ‘The 
verdict was recorded, and sentence, to the full 


term allowed by law, imposed on the prisouer—! 
eighteen years in the penitentiary. His health had) 


been failing for two years, and last Saturday he 
died, having previously partaken of the commu- 
nion. 
of the death of his father, that he had no hand in 


it, and was altogether ignorant of every thing re-| 


lating to it. ‘This is a most extraordinary case. 
‘The prisoner previous to death had sought religious 
instruction, and seemed to be understandingly im- 
pressed with the great truths of religion. With 
his last feeble breath, after participatiug in the 
most solemn religious observance, when standing, 
as he knew, on the very brink of that eternity, 


where no lie could avail him—where he must’ 
answer for all his acts and words, and where he 


could no more be affected by the good or ill opin- 
ion of his fellow men, he most solemnly protested 
lis innocence. Against his protestation is to be 
placed a chain of circumstantial evidence, as com- 
plete and conclusive as was ever made out, es- 
tablishing his guilt beyond all doubt in the minds 
of the Court—that expressed its surprise at the 
verdict of the jury—and of all who heard the trial. 
What shall we believe? Was he guilty or not? 
He who knoweth all things can alone say. ‘The 
whole is an awful tragedy.” 


~+seer 


L. Maria Child, in her letters from New York, 
vouches for the authenticity of the following cu- 


rious incident in natural history: 
THE TWO FOXES. 

‘“* IIe (the narrator) was one day in the fields, 
near a stream where several geese were swim- 
ming. Presently, he observed one disappear un- 
der the water, with a sudden jerk. While he 
looked for her to rise again, he saw a fox emerge 
from the water, and trot off to the woods with the 
unfortunate goose in his mouth. He chanced to 
go in a direction where it was easy for the man to 
watch his movements. He carried his burden to 
a recess under an overhanging rock. Ilere he 
scratched away a mass of dry leaves, scooped a 
hole, hid his treasure within, and covered it up 
very carefully. ‘Then off he went to the stream 
again, entered some distance behind the flock of 
geese, and floated noiselessly along, with merely 


His last words were that he was innocent) 


neuvres. ‘The geese, by some accident, took the 
alarm, and flew away with loud cackling. The 
fox, finding himself defeated, walked off in a di- 
rection opposite to the place where his victim was 
buried. ‘The man uncovered the hole, put the 
goose in his basket, replaced the leaves carefully, 
and stood patiently at a distance, to watch further 
proceedings. The sly thief was soon seen return- 
ing with another fox, that he had invited to dine 
with him. ‘They trotted along right merrily, 
swinging their tails, snuffing the air, and smack- 
‘ing their lips, in anticipation of a rich repast.— 
When they arrived under the rock, Reynard 
eagerly scratched away the leaves; but lo, his 
dinner had disappeared! He looked at his com- 
panion, and plainly saw by his countenance, that 
he more than misdoubted whether any goose was 
/ever there, as pretended. He evidently considered 
his friend’s hospitality a sham, and himself in- 
sulted. His contemptuous expression was more 
‘than the mortified fox could bear. ‘Though con- 
scious of generous intentions, he felt that all as- 
surances to that effect would be regarded as lies, 
Appearances were certainly very much against 
him; for his tail slunk between his legs, and he 
|held his head down, looking sideways, with a 
sneaking glance at his disappointed companion. 
Indignant at what he supposed to be an attempt 
to get up a character for generosity on false pre- 
tences, the offended guest seized his unfortunate 
host, and cuffed him most unmercifully. Poor 
Reynard bore the infliction with the utmost pa- 
tience, and sneaked off, as if conscious that he 
had received no more than might be naturally ex- 
pected, under the circumstances.”’ 


PRESERVES. 
It is said that to set newly made preserves for 
several days open in the sun, is one of the best 


methods of making them keep through the sum- 
mer, unfermented. It is worth trying. 


CHEAP BOARD. 


In old times, living was much cheaper than it 
is at present. When Dr. Franklin was serving 
an apprenticeship to the art of Printing, he was 
allowed 374 cents per week for board. Of this 
he expended but about 174, being only 24 cents 
a day. What he saved was laid out in books, 
for food to the mind. Multitudes now might save 


at least one-half of what they expend for food, 
dress and equipage. 


“Frienps’ Centrat Scnoor,” adjoining Cherry Strect 
Meeting House, is now nearly completed, and is expected 
to be opened for the accommodation of pupils on the Ist of 
9th month next. 

‘The Committee of the three Monthly Meetings of Friends 
in Philadelphia have secured the services of Benj. Hallo- 
well, formerly of Alexandria, as Principal of the Male De- 
partment, and Mary H. Middleton, of Philadelphia, as Prin- 
cipal of the Female Department. 

It is desirable that applications for admission be made 
as early as practicable, in order that the Committee may 
be able to perfect the necessary arrangements. 

The following Friends haye been appointed to make 
known the terms of admission and receive applications for 
pupils, 

From Cherry St—Dilwyn Parrish, S.W. corner 8th and 

Arch streets. 

Susanna Pusey, No. 93 North Sth street. 
From Green St.—Geo. M. Justice, No. 149 Market street. 
“ “ Hannah W. Ellis, North 7th above Poplar. 
From Spruce $t.—Wm. W. Moore, N. W. corner 2nd and 
Spruce streets. 
Tabitha Turnpenny, N. E. corner 10th 
and Spruce streets. 


JOHN RICHARDS, 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 


No. 299 Market Street, near Eighth. 
PLAIN AND FANCY JOR PRINTING 
Executed with neatness and despatch, on the most 
reasonable terms. 


“ oF 


“ “ 
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THE INQUIRING FRIEND. 


For The Wayside. 


“e t” AND “ WR.” 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 

The spirit and object of every work of Christian 
philanthropy, however small or local, illustrates 
the difference between the two shortest and most 
personal words in our language. One of these is 
made of a single letter, and that the narrowest in 
our alphabet. Yet a great majority of the world 
think it is the foremost and greatest word that 
human lips can utter. This 
word is the personal pronoun /. Through all the 
history of mankind up to the coming of out 
Saviour, this little arrogant, selfish word stood at 
the head, middle and end of every language; or 
at least was the dearest and proudest that came 
from human hearts and lips. Through many dark 
ages and many even called brilliant, ‘‘ 1°’ made a 
world of its own, in which alone man lived and 
moved, and had and held his being. But when 
Christ came to transform and save a world, he 
brought to light the meaning of another short 
word which had been regarded as of very inferio 
importance. When he taught his disciples of all 
ages and countries to say, ‘Our Father who artin 
Heaven,” he showed them what an atom of human 
being / is compared with the boundless universe 


proud, egotistical 


which We embraces. To compare very small 
things with great, his illustration of the difference 
between these two words can be merely suggested 
by a lesson which a distinguished Greek philoso- 
pher once gave to a rich and arrogant pupil who 
was always boasting of the extent of his estate. 


He one day brought a map of the country to the 


young man, and asked him to point out his house 
and lands on it. The proud youth was abashed 
with the sudden sense of what an im per< eptible 
atom his estate was to the area of a continent. 
But he was more to a continent than any one | 
or one self, is to the great boundless world of We. 
When our Saviour taught us to say 
who art in Heaven,” he dik 
thousand to make W; he did not multiply my by 
a thousand, or by a million to make our. The 
We he revealed embraces all the thinking beings 
which Our Father has created in this world, and 
in all other worlds which he has made and 
peopled eatures conscious of existence. 
The Oxur which Christ revealed includes the joint 
ownership of all created beings, of all angels and 
spirits of just men made perfect, in the Fatherhood 
of God There 
from Infinite Perfection”’ 
ship in, or a ne 
universal Father 
short word Our. 


‘* Our Father 
not multiply 7 by a 


with 


s no being “lessening down 
who has a greater owner- 
ire! 


relationship, to that one 
than 


what is embraced in the 
Gabriel himself may no more 
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say my Father exclusively, than the weakest 
human being who walks on earth. 
a 
This is only one-half of the world of meaning 


which Christ revealed when he taught us to 


Say 
Our Father. This term puts all who may use it 
in the same relation not only to that Father, but 
to each other They are more than co-heirs to all 


the inheritance included in the compass of this 
word Our. for heirs are not always children; but 
all who look up to God and call him uy Father 


in the spirit our Saviour referred to, must feel and 
admit that they are his children, that they all form 
one great brotherhood, Thus the Fatherhood of 
God includes and means equally the Brotherhood of 
Men. Both of these precious and immortal rela- 
tions were never revealed to mankind until Christ 
taught them to say Father 
Heaven.” 


“* Our who art in 

The light of this ylorious revelation is rising but 
slowly to the sight and sense of the world. It will 
grow brighter and broader to the ages of coming 
generations, but its full meaning and compass 
will only be realized when the light of the life 
immortal shall dawn upon the human soul. But 
Christ revealed something more even than the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Men. 
He tells us of a we, of an our, which touches our 
individual salvation and the spiritual life of our 
fellow-beings more vitally even than these inti- 
mate relations. 
into our human we. He makes the whole almighty 
Godhead a copartner and companion with us in 
the work of fitting our souls for the life and fellow- 
ship of heaven. He says to the individual soul, 
‘Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling, for it is God that worketh in you to will 
and to do of his own good pleasure.’’ Thus the 
salvation of every individual soul is the joint-work 
of a we, of God and man working together, and 
working for their mutual happiness. For Christ 
puts this mutual happiness before us in the clear- 
est light. He says, ‘If a man love me he 
keep my words; and my father will love 
and we will come unto him, and make our abod 
with him See who make up this we. Not the 
Father and the Son only, but also the man who 
keeps the words of Christ. These, 
manly. are the three parties who abi 
the Father's love. ‘So, the salvation of the indivi 
dual soul, and all the joy that flows from it, are 
the joint-work and the joint-happiness of this w. 
that Christ describes to us. 


will 
him, 


peaking hu 


? ‘ ror 
e together in 
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ONE DROP AT A TIME. 


Have you ever watched an icicle as it formed ? 


You noticed how it froze one drop at a time until 
it was a foot long or more. If the water was 
clean, the icicle remained clear and sparkled 
brightly in the sun; but if the water was but 
s!ightly muddy the icicle looked foul, and its 
beauty was spoiled. Just so our characters are 
forming—one little thought or feeling at a time 
adds its influence. If such thought be pure and 


right the soul will be lovely, and will sparkle with 
happiness; but if impure and wrong, there will 
be final deformity and wretchedness 
oe 
By doing nothing we learn to do ill; 


Standing pools with filth fill 


800N Oli 


He brings the Father and himself 
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For The Wayside 
MAKING OTHERS 
BY wat P 


HAPPY. 


- HALE. 


A teacher, whom I shall call Miss Joy, endeav- 
ored to lead her little pupils to find happiness in 
making others happy, and directed their attention 
to many little ways in which this might be done ; 
not only at home but elsewhere. 

She encouraged them, also, to come to her and 
tell of their small efforts; not to gain praise, but 
as a help to persevere. For she had taught them 
a short verse and she wished to know whether 
they did not realize the truth of it in their various 
attempts at making others happy 

The verse was: ‘ It is more blessed to minister 
unto others than to be ministered unto.” This 
helped them, also, to be upon the watch for 
opportunities for usefulness. 

Miss Joy also saw some good resulting from 
this, even in school hours. One day, she saw 
Martie White, who had heretofore seemed rather 
a selfish girl, stay in during the whole recess to 
help a new scholar learn a hard lesson. Ad this 
same girl would aid the younger ones ir, gi ‘ittle 
tasks and comfort them in their trou™™ She 
appeared so happy that her teacher felt “Mat she 
was trying to learn of Jesus, and she soon found 
this was, indeed, the case. This was the beginning 
of a new life to her. 

Once she met Sarah and Alice Mason with a 
parcel of picture-papers and books, and on ques- 
tioning them, Sarah said: 

“Mrs. Lyman, a neighbor of ours, has a 
little lame daughter, who is alone much of the 
time; because her mother has to give music 
lessons. We never thought we could do anything 
till you led us to think. Sincethen we have saved 
all our picture-papers, besides books which we had 
read a good many times. We brought them to 
Mrs. Lyman and she seemed so pleased and said 
‘ How happy Tessie will be.’ Not long after, we 
went to see her, and it almost made us cry to think 
such a dear little girl has to lie nearly all the 
time, upon a lounge. Nellie and I love dearly to 
go and see her. It is better than play to us, enter- 
taining dear little Tessie. She is always so glad 
to see us—you see we contrive to find out when 
she is to be alone and to gothen. Mrs. Lymanis 
so pleased, and says Tessie is made very happy 

visits and that we do her a great deal of 
but it doesn’t seem much to us and we feel 
ever so much happier for it.” 

Then some of the other scholars had their little 
histories to relate. The teacher commended and 
encouraged them to persevere in this good and 
pleasant work of making others happy ; 
added she, 


Dy our 


gt yod . 


“for,” 
‘it always brings its own reward.” 
* > + 
’Tis foolish to falter 
Or lag in the street, 
Or walk as if chain-shot 


Were bound to you~ feet. 


Be active, be active, 

And do what you can ; 
’Tis industry only 

That maketh the man. 
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“Speaking the truth 


in 


THOS. F. HICKS, M. D., EDITOR. 


PRINTED ON THE “‘ COMMERCIAL PRESS,” WILMINGTON, DEL. 


TO THE READERS OF THE WAYSIDE 

I have disposed of all my interest in THE Way- 
SIDE to Dr. Thomas F. Hicks who originated the 
idea of the paper, and who has been its Editor and 
Publisher from the beginning. 

The paper was established with the single pur- 
pose of promulgating the gospel of Jesus Christ ; 
nothing more, nothing less. The question has 
often been asked, ‘‘ What is the need of another 
religious paper, and why not use the energy and 
means at command for the purpose, in aiding some 
paper already in existence?’ The answer has 
always been that there are few papers in? circula- 
tion the purpose of which is definitely and singly 
to preach the Gospel, without sectarian or doctri- 
nal bias of some kind. Our view is and_has been 
that ‘he Gosfel pure and simple, furnishes a suffi- 
cient interest and object ; and that the publication 
of it is the grand purpose of Christian life and 
Christian effort. 
THE 


[ relinquish my connection with 
WAYSIDE in the full confidence that Dr. 
Hicks has the same objects at heart and will con- 
tinue to make them the aim of his publication. 

It is but just to say that for the delays which have 
occurred in the issue of the paper since January 
1st, 1875, the editor has not been and is not re- 
sponsible. 

My relations with Dr Hic s in this ‘“‘ Wayside 
service” have always been pleasant and profitable 
to me, and I retire from the paper with the sin- 
cerest wish for the prosperity of both THE Way- 
SIDE and its editor. May 
only makes truly rich, rest upon both. 

W.S. HILLeEs. 
which 


God's blessiu.g which 


db 


The above will answer questions sub- 
scribers may wish to ask, 
My relations with Brother Hilles in this work 


have been fraternal, and | bear cheerful witness 


to his philanthropic spirit and his earnest Chris- 
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tian labors. May heaven smile on him in all his 
future way of life. 

As to the aim of THE WaysIDE I have nothing 
new to add. Those who have read it from the be- 
ginning will not need to be assured that it will be 
held to its original purpose. To others the 
paper must speak for itself; we shall try to 
make it worthy of support and shall hope that | 
it will not only be worth reading, but worth pre- | 
serving. 

Subscribers to THE WAYSIDE MAGAZINE will 
receive the’Magazine from this date. | 
The improvements which were proposed in | 
January last were not at once“ fully carried into 
effect. 

We are now making practical,however, the idea 
of both Magazine and Paper, and hope that 
“ THE WAYSIDE” in its present forms will be more 
welcome than ever to “all classes and all ages.” 

The Sunday School edition will be continued 
Weekly, Semi-Monthly, or Monthly, as shall te 
found to meet the wants of the largest number. 

Single subscribers to the weekly can have the 
Magazine if they prefer it, one year, less or more, 
according to the money they have paid. 

Sunday-School subscribers to the weekly Way- | 
SIDE will receive, until present subscriptions are | 
filled, either: | 
1. The Sunday-School edition weekly, or 
2. The same edition monthly with also Zhe 
Little Christian three times a month, or 

3. The Sunday-School Waysipe, 7he Little 
Christian, Highways and Hedges, and Happy 
Days, each once a month, so that in either case, 
subscribers to The Weekly will get a weekly paper 
as before, or at least a paper for four Sundays in 
a month. 

Papers will henceforth be promptly mailed, and 
readers will be apprised of any modifications 
which may be thought best 

The time of subscribers will be 
make the 


extended to 


for delay consequent on these 


up 
changes. 

We shall endeavor to satisfy every reasonable 
demand, and give patrons a full equivalent for 
their money. 


We hereby express our thanks to our thousands 
of subscribers for their kindness in bearing so 
patiently with us during the unavoidable delay. 

——@-— > 

We have filled all orders thus far received for 
the steel engraving, ‘“ Penn’s Treaty with the In- 
dians."" If any have failed to receive the pictures || 
they will oblige us by letting us know. 

> + 


A specimen number of THE WaAysiDE MaGa- 
ZINE will be sent for 10 cents. 














THE WAYSIDE. 


THE BLACKSMITH. 


NDER the powerful 
blows of the stalwart 
worker in iron, the hard 
metal, in spite of its 
rigid nature, is wrought 
into various forms to 
suit his will. 

Do you know where 
we have an account of 
the first of all black 

smiths? It is in the 

> Holy Bible, in the 4th chapter 

of Genesis, where we read that 

“ Tubal Cain was an instruc- 

tor of every artificer of brass 

and iron.” So you see that thou- 

sands of years before the birth of 

: ‘ur Saviour: before the deluge 

even, which swept away the whole human race, 

except Noah and his family ; even in those firs! 

ages of the world the red fires of the.forge were 

gleaming, and the strong arm of man was welding 
and shaping the glowing metal. 

Oh, if Ae would only yield his soul to the hand 
of Jesus, to do with it as He wills, what beautiful 
shapes and forms the divine architect of the 
make of those submitting spirits ; 
perfect 


world would 

} 
forming them even to His own likeness 
il d pure. 


For The Wayside. 


NAUGHTY ROSIE. 
little girl. Shall | 


Rosie was a very naughty g 
in this wis¢ 


tell you how? Well, it happened 
Rosie was an only child, and had for so long had 
ill the affections of her parents as well as every- 
thing else she could desire lavished upon her, that 
she was growing up very selfish. Mrs. Lee per- 
ceived this with sorrow, and was wondering what 
means she should take to prevent this fault from 
obscuring all her little girl's good quailties, when 
the remedy was presented her in the shape of the 
orphan child of a dear early schoolmat 

had been spending the afternoon with som: 
friends, and her long romp had quite tired her 


i 
and made her 


Rosie 


young 


wish to be at home, so that she 
tight climb on mamma's lap, and feel those kind 
arms about her. But lo entered the 
sitting room, there was another lit girl occupying 
her accustomed place, and a golden head lying on 
that dear shoulder, where her own weary 
brown one had so longed torest. Then awi 
hateful feeling crept into Rosie's heart, and w 
mamma said, ‘‘ Come and kiss this 
little girl; she 


this you will share everything with her,” 


here, Rosie, 

ter Annie, and after 
though 
she was afraid not to do so 


is to be your sis 


she obeyed b cause 
that feeling 

I Then Mrs, Lee arose and taking each 
one by the hand led them up stairs to the nursery. 
“Now,” she said, “ you may play together awhile 
before bedtime, so that yo will be 
u¢ quaint 1 


ugly kept growing stronger ind 


strony. 


quite wel 
ted in the morning.’ No sooner however 
had mamma left the room to go down stairs, as 
Rosie supposed, and i seated herself in 
a pretty, on-velvet rocking-chair 


latest gift, than Rosie could contain her:elf no 


Annie hac 


crim apa s 


longer. She ran up to Annie ard pushed her 
rudely out of the chair. ‘‘ You shan’t sit there,” 
she cried ; ‘I don't love you a bit, and I wish you 
had never come here to sit on my mamma's lap, 
anc use my nice things !"’ and then she stamped 
her little foot and cried bitterly with vexation and 
anger. But mamma was really in the next room, 
and had heard and seen all, and oh! howsad she 
felt as she saw the wickedness of her child, for 
whom she had done somuch. Then she came in 
and lifted Rosie on her lap and talked long and 
earnestly to her of her fault until at last the bright 
tears rolled down Rosie's cheeks, and she promised 
never to be so naughty again. She kept her 
word, and soon became so fond of her dear sister 
Annie that she would not have parted with her 
for all the beautiful things in the world. Children 
are any of you like Rosie? Does any little girl's 
conscience feel like ‘the pricking of a pin,” as 
this question is brought home to her ? 
a1. 
>.> 


MIND THE TWO ENDS. 


This is good advice. A writer in the American 
Agriculturist entorces it as follows:—When a 
small boy, I was carrying not a very large ladder, 
when there was acrash. An unlucky movement 
had brought the rear end of my ladder against a 
window. Instead of scolding me, my father made 
me stop, and said very quietly, ‘‘ Look here my 
son, there is one thing I wish you always to re- 
member; that is, every ladder has two ends.” | 
never have forgotten that, though many, many 
years have gone, and I never sze a man carrying 
a ladder or other long thing, but I remember 
the two ends. Don't we carry things besides 
ladders that have two ends? When I see a young 
man getting “‘fast’’ habits I think he sees only one 
end of the ladder, the one point toward pleasure, 
and that he does not know that the other end is 
wounding his parents’ hearts. f 

*-> + 

The Religious Book and Tract Store has been 
removed to its new quarters at 602 Market street, 
where customers will find the courteous agent 

ready to wait on them. Tracts, 

upplies, illuminated cards and 
kept on hand. All erders from 
abroad should be addressed to Miss M. S. Casper 
son, Wilmington, Del. 
* --¢ 
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